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GRUTZNER'S SMILING MONKS 



By Charles de Kay. 



With original illustrations by Eduard Grutzner,. 




A GOOD STORY UNDER WAY. 



The Emperor Wilhelm is said to give scant welcome 

to pictures of genre, his taste running openly toward 

& battle scenes, naval contests, and subjects of 

heroic derring-do. The pictures of Eduard 

Grutzner are therefore not especially to his 

liking ; they are one and all occupied 

with piping times of peace, and for the 

most part describe the most peaceful, 

restful side of monastic life. These are 

not subjects very likely' to fascinate 

Germany's young war-lord. But Griitz- 

% ner can console himself with the re- 

V flection that a vast majority of his 

fellow-countrymen are greatly pleased 

with his works, particularly the South 

Germans, who .look toward Munich for 

the latest word in the fine arts. 

Grutzner is a native of Silesia. He 
has painted the legend of an encounter of a deep-drinker of that province with the 
Prince of Darkness, in a picture here reproduced, the original of which is in the 
New Pinakothek of Munich. It is a notification that if a doughty Silesian does 
not fear to meet the Devil, not even the highest bloom of the great princely house 
of Hohenzollern can face him down. A painter more widely known than Grutzner, 
no other than Fritz von Uhde, once enjoyed an hour of mortification at the hands 
of the Kaiser. He was to receive him as Presi- _^ t\\%i\wt\i\it\ 
dent of the Munich band cf artists, but during 
the Emperor's visit to the exhibition the latter 
treated him with studied indifference. Since 
then people have been puzzling their wits as 
to the reason. Some think that the Emperor, 
having very sharply marked preferences in 
the arts, dislikes not only von Uhde's 
methods of work, but his introduction of 
Christ among modern peasants and arti- 
sans, feeling that therein lurks a covert 
attack on the upper classes and the 
grandees of the modern world. Others 
imagine that it came about because 
von Uhde left a military career for art, 
thus proclaiming his preference for the ; 
arts of peace. But these are mere 
surmises, such as always spring up thoughts of banquets past. 
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MUSIC AFTER LUNCH. 



wherever the energetic young ruler passes. Griitzner is one of the most successful 
pupils of Piloty, though he has never tried such ambitious flights in historical work 




DELVING IN THE MONASTERY S PAST. 
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"one moke stein, one more bock." 



as his master. Born in 1S46, he went 

in 1 866 to the Munich schools, and five 

years later began to exhibit. " The 

Angelus in the Monastery's Beer 

Room " appeared in 1875; "A Spicy 

Classical Author " in 1879 ; " Music 

After Lunch" in 1S81. "In the Mon- 
astery's Library " belongs to 1884, 

and was bought for the Leipsic Mu- 
seum ; " Silesian Drinker and the 

Devil" to 1884; "Decking the Altar 

of the Virgin" to 1888, and "Clois- 

tered Peace" to 1891. The last is in 

the New Pinakothek of Munich. The 

M11 scai m of Breslau contains some of 

his earlier work, notably seven car- 
toons dealing with Falstaff. As Breslau 

is the capital of his native Silesia, it 

appears that he is not without honor 

in his own particular country. 

A painter of genre and an honorary 
member of the Academy of Munich, Herr Griitzner is not one of the young 
progressists who have founded in Munich the organization of artists called 
"Secession," analogous to the Society of American Artists in New York, the New 
Salonists in Paris, and the Glasgow and Newlyn bands in Great Britain, placing 
these bodies of artists in the order of their appearance. Beginning his career with 

jovial, hard-drinking Falstaff, he has 
continued to please the multitude by 
painting merry, or happy, or comfort- 
able monks, without caring for the 
critical shafts of writers for the press 
or for those of his fellows. Turn over 
the pages and note the Griitzner smile 
on almost every face, sometimes break- 
ing into a laugh. Even the Brother 
who has slipped on the stone steps 
and broken a basket full of bottles 
has to force his rubicund features 
into a solemn look as he surveys the 
wreck ; one sees that he cannot hold 
that long face many minutes. Even 
when they are quiet the mouths and 
eyes of his monks and foresters seem 
at rest, merely because they are tired 
of smiling. The laugh is always just 
below the surface. 

Herr Griitzner has a British col- 
league in Mr. Dendy Saddler, but his 
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THE ANGELUS IN THE MONASTERY S BEER ROOM. 



monks are less elegant and far more humanly jolly than the Englishman's, Purely as 
a handler of paint he has his obvious limitations, but as a draughtsman he forces 




BROTHER CEI.I.ARER COME TO GRIEF. 
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AT THE COOPERAGE (dRAAVING). 



respect from the most intolerant Secession"' ,t. Observe in '' At the Cooperage " the 
delightful way in which that workman stands who holds bread, vegetables and three 
jugs of beer. One must go to Munich to realize the truth to nature in the expres- 
sions of these four men — kindly, it is true, but a trifle silly withal, as of people 
whose throats are so continually wet that their brains are apt to run dry. Some 
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A SPICY CLASSIC AUTHOR. 



IN THE MONASTERY S LIBRARY. 



of his monks are of much the same kind, but the greater number are more intellect- 
ual, while here and there we catch the true scholarly face. Germans are often dis- 
posed to lament the guzzling of beer that is so common in the Fatherland and 
attribute to this habit anything that goes wrong. The Emperor has attacked the 
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custom among the students with no 
uncertain voice ; doubtless that would 
be another reason for coolness toward 
the painter who constantly repeats 
such scenes, though from an amiable 
point of view. Yet Herr Griitzner 
may be favorably contrasted with Ital- 
ians and Frenchmen who only paint 
monks to ridicule or slur them. For 
it is innocent fun he makes ; it is the 



CLOISTERED PEACE. 



never paint a solemn picture. Even if 
he wished to, and could paint it ever so 
movingly, the world, which is used to 
him as a comedian, would look it over 
blankly, hunting for the joke. His plane 
is not high, his philosophy is not deep, 
but within the limits he has set himself 
his art is wholesome and genuine. Cer- 
tainly he will never make an epoch ; 
but surely he does a deal of good in 
helping a host of people to their first 
venture upon the pleasures of the fine 
arts. In his own line he is a master, 
albeit a little master, and there is room 
enough in the Fatherland for such as 
he, and to spare, and for the Menzels 
and Lenbachs and Uhdes too. 




REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 



bright side of monkish life he paints ; 
there is no sarcasm in his mind, no 
vitriol in his brush, and he is wise enough 
to attempt only this bright side. It is 
curious how often the elements that form 
a comedy enter into the expression of a 
tragedy. The two monks, with their flick- 
ering candle, who have come to look for 
the third in the gloom of the monastery 
cellar, need only a change of expression 
and " Requiescat in Pace " is solemn in- 
stead of humorous. But Griitzner will 
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THE ANTIQUARY. 



SILESIAN DRINKER AND THE DEVIL. 




THE CLEVER TERRIER. 



